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CHRISTMAS-EVE 

A sound of singing, strong and clear — 

Upon the frosty air breed melodies : — | 

The hidden maidens’ sweet replies, 

Chant of The Breton Peasants. 

Thus chant the hardy Breton youths: — 

III 

Like wonders out of mysteries : — 

BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 

It was a dim, delicious night ; 

I. 

Lo ! the sacred hour is near ! 

What has darkened, now is clear. 

V. 

Lo ! the Prince of Peace is born ! 

The earth, close wrapt in ermined 

1 

W T hat is new upon the earth ? 

Christ is coming ! Raise your 

lx) ! on high the star of morn ! 

white, 

j What fresh wonder goeth forth, 

voices — 

And it shall not fade forever, 

Lay languid, in the misty light. 

i That its ways are full of pilgrims 

| Say, Farewell, to Doubt and Fear ! 

j Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 


The circling spheres were all 
in tune, 

And, in their midst, the 
Empress Moon 

Was brightening to her high- 
est noon. 

It was the night when Beth- 
lehem's star 

Guided the sages from afar. 

It was the night when shep- 
herds heard 

The reverent air by music 
stirred . 

It was the night of old re- 
nown. 

When wondering angel-eyes 
looked down, 

To see Christ’s head, bare 
of its crown, 

Within the manger laid! 


There is a sound of throng- 
ing feet — 

What youthful crowds are in 
the street ! 

They go out from the stifl- 
ing town, 
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ANGELS’ HEADS. 


1 hey seek the white and lonely down. 

And its dwellings full of mirth ? 

Resounding through the darkness, 

They walk in silence, till they find 


then, 

A spot where four roads straitly wind. 

II. 

Peal the deep voices of the men. 

Where four roads meet, about a 

Sounds of gladness on the air ! 

Who raise the solemn song again; — j 

place 

Happy faces everywhere ! 

IV. 

Made sacred by the Cross's grace. 

Tell us, 0 I 1 ! ye silent virgins ! 

fhere, men and maids, in separate file, 

Wherefore is the night so fair ? 

Why is all the world abroad 

Do range themselves, nor speak the 


Raising midnight prayers to God, 

while, 

Then, silver-soft, the girlish voices 

Till the censered air is heavy 

Nor break the chami, by gest' or 

rise. 

With its supplicating load ? 

smile, 

And with the sweetness of their meek 


' , ' 11 ~£® u dden breaks upon the air 

replies. 

Then clearer, purer, richer, rise 


Then, in concord perfect, 
sweet, 

Tones of youths and maid- 
ens meet; 

And they gladly sing to- 
gether, 

This auspicious hour to 
greet : — 


Sing, to-night — for Christ is 
bom 1 

Lo ! on high the star of 
mom ! 

And it shall not fade for- 
ever, 

Nor its brilliancy be shorn. 

VII. 

Sing ! deliverance from our 
woes, 

By the blood that overflows ' 
And renews the Son of 
Adam — . 

He no longer burdened goes. 


VIII. 

Sing ! because it is His feast ; 

Join the Princes of the East, 

Bring Him gifts amid rejoicings — 


Sing ! w T hile Christmas crowns ye 
weave ; 

On the Cross a garland leave. 

Lo ! the World’s one Virgin-Mother 

; 

Heals the hurt that came of Eve ! 

— Putnam's Magazine, 1869. 
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HELEN KELLER. 

We print below, from Golden Days , 
an article in regard to Miss Helen 
Keller, which we have not seen in any 
paper for the deaf. In publishing so 
much that might seem to be part of 
the private life of a young lady, with 
which the public has nothing to do, 
we feel some delicacy, but we believe 
that Miss Keller and her friends fully 
understand that the motive which 
prompts the publication of such items 
is not idle curiosity, and that all these 
details are of interest and value to 
students and philosophers, as well as 
to the general public. We are able to 
add one or two anecdotes which we 
have not seen in print. On one oc- 
casion Miss Keller was entertaining a 
party of distinguished gentlemen, and 
the conversation turned upon travel. 
One of the party asked her, through 
Prof. Bell, who spelled the question 
on his fingers : 11 What do you think 
is the proper motive for travel ? ” As 
quick as a flash she replied : “ Why, 
the locomotive, of course. ’ ’ 

In contrast to Laura Bridgeman, in 
whom the sense of smell was wholly 
wanting, Helen Keller has a very 
sensitive nostril, and can distinguish 
apart odors which to most people 
would seem exactly alike. A young 
girl, a relative of the writer, who met 
her at the home of a friend, was very 
much surprised to find that Helen 
could tell in walking through the gar- 
den, where the flower-beds were, what 
kind of flowers were in them and how 
many, and all by the sense of smell. 
Not only so, but she could tell in the 
same way, a Bride rose from a Cather- 
ine Mermet, and an American Beauty 
from either. 

When she was taken through the 
grapery and the appearance of the 
vines laden with clusters was des- 
cribed to her, she exclaimed : “I 
should call this a vineyard-house ! ” 
The same aptness at picturesque des- 
cription appears in her remark report- 
ed in the Silent World, comparing the 
electric illumination at the Fair to a 
“ shoal of gold-fish caught in a gold- 
en net. ” 

The charming portrait of Helen Kel- 
ler which appears in this number, is 
lent to us by Dr. M. Anagnos, Super- 
intendent of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind. 

“ a wonderful girl. ” 

“ So much has been written about 
Helen Keller, that girl who was born 
blind, deaf and dumb, that most peo- 
ple know of the wonderful way in 
which she has been taught to read, 
write and speak. 

• ‘ Not long ago a correspondent of the 
New York Examiner met her in the 
National Museum in Washington, in 
company with a gentleman and two 
ladies, who were leading her about the 
Museum and telling her about its 
wonders. 

‘ ‘ One of the keepers came along and 
kindly opened some of the glass cases. 

“ Now, the wonderful part of this 


scene was the ingenious way in which 
the teacher communicated to Miss 
Helen her thoughts by playing on her 
fingers with her own. 

4 ‘ For instance : 

“ ‘ What would you like to see ? ’ 
Answer : “ I should like to see some- 
thing that I can feel. ” 

“Mind you, Miss Helen answered 
with her lips and with her vocal 
organs, for the teacher had instructed 
her in the new art of speaking, since 
it is well known that most dumb per- 
sons could speak if they could hear. 
The keeper placed in her hand one of 
the carved “totem posts” from Alaska. 
Feeling it from top to bottom, she 
quickly asked : 

‘ 1 4 What animal is this ? ’ 

“ ‘ That is a bear. ’ 


down, holding in his hand something 
that I cannot make out. I know it is 
a man, because he wears a beard, but 
it is very much conventionalized.’ 

1 1 1 was greatly surprised at this last 
word, which she pronounced thus : 
‘ con-ven-tion-al-ized, ’ and used it 
correctly, because, as you know, the 
beards on early Egyptian statues are 
carved in a square block. 

‘ ‘ Helen next asked to see a mummy, 
and the keeper opened the case. The 
girl reached forth her hands, and as 
they passed over the face of the fig- 
ure, she gave a shudder. 

‘ ‘ I thought she would relinquish her 
inquiry, but no, she never ceased un- 
til the wrapped form of the dead was 
searched from head to foot. Then she 
asked : 



4 ‘ ‘ What bird is this ? ’ 

“ ‘ That is a crow. ’ 

“ ‘ What animal is this ? ’ 

“ ‘ That is a beaver. ’ 

“ 4 What do you mean ? ’ 

“ 4 They are the symbols or heraldic 
signs of the families to which the 
chief’s wives belong.’ 

“ ‘ Did he have three wives ? ’ 

Then Miss Helen observed sotto voce : 
“ That is curious, but then Solomon 
had more than that. ’ 

* ‘ The keeper next led the blind girl 
to a sitting figure of Osiris, and 
allowed her to stand on a box so that 
she could pass her hands over the 
whole statue, which she did with the 
greatest deliberation. 

“ Waiting awhile, she addressed the 
small audience from her pulpit of 
wood, after this fashion, her left hand 
with finger-tips uplifted, resting in 
the hand of the instructor. 

“ ‘ This is the figure of a man sitting 


4 4 1 How old is this ? ’ 

“ ‘About twenty-five hundred years. ’ 
“ 4 Oh, yes ! ’ she said, 4 older than 
Cleopatra, but not so old as Solomon. ’ 
4 4 It was most interesting to witness 
the examination of textiles, basketry, 
carvings, and of mounted animals. 

4 4 They put several hours in seeing 
the museum, as Miss Helen termed it, 
and sure enough, while those cunning 
fingers were giving out and receiving 
information, the blank eyeballs start- 
ed into the cases as though determin- 
ed to see. 

4 4 What do you think of the skill and 
patience that will open the eyes of 
the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, 
and teach the dumb to speak ? ’ ’ 

C $10 and $20, Genuine Confederate 
V/ j Bills only five cents each ; $50 and 
$100 bills 10 cents each ; 25c and 50c shin- 
j plasters 10 cents each ; $1 and $2 bills 25 
cents each. Sent securely sealed on receipt 
of price. Address, Chas. I). Barker, 
90 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


HON. JAMES E. MOON. 

We reprint from the Warren Demo- 
crat a brief sketch of the above- 
named gentleman, who during his 
service in the Legislature was one of 
the most constant friends of this 
school. 

Mr. Moon was born at New Hope, 
Bucks Co., Pa., July' i6th, 1841. 
When he was quite young his parents 
moved to Lambertville, N. J. In 1863 
he entered the employ of the Belvid- 
ere Rail Road Co. as telegraph oper- 
ator at Phillipsburg, which place he 
filled until 1875, when he resigned in 
order to accept the office of County 
Clerk to which he had been elected. 
On the expiration of his term of office, 
in 1880, he was appointed to a re- 
sponsible position on the Morris Canal, 
by which corporation he is still em- 
ployed. 

In 1884, he was elected State Senat- 
or from Warren County by the largest 
majority ever given to a candidate in 
that county, and running ahead even 
of Cleveland’s vote for President in 
the county. 

Ex-Senator Moon is one of the lead- 
ing men in the State in the various 
secret societies. 

If we should give all his titles in 
the Masons, the Knights Templars, the 
Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias 
and other orders it would take about 
half a column. Suffice it to say that 
he is a “big Injun” in all these 
societies and is hail-fellow-well-met 
with his brethren. 

Althrough Mr. Moon had not the 
opportunity of acquiring an education 
beyond the English branches at school, 
he has always been a great reader 
and has become familiar with a wide 
range of subjects through books. He 
has a large and well -selected library, 
said to be one of the finest in Phillips- 
burg. 

Perhaps no man in the State has 
more friends than ex-Senator Moon. 
It is certain that he made every one 
here his friend while he was in the 
Senate. 

He came out to the school several 
times each session, and took great 
interest in examining the work done 
here. He was very- kind and sympa- 
thetic to the children and he took 
pains to learn what was really needed 
for their benefit. In the Legislature 
he voted and worked to secure money 
for the school. 

He is considered an able business 
man, honorable and successful. 


44 Deaf and dumb” Mike — Say Bill, 
see that block across the street ? His 


“Blind” Bill — Naw, I never see 
nothin’ during business hours. 

—Judge. 



It must be a very' deaf man who 
does not know the Fourth of July is 
loaded. — Judge. 

& CO., 

-ft New York City. 
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wards a “ Life" was written by her 
teacher. 

Helen Keller will live in song and 
story, for both Dr. Holmes and Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman have im- 
mortalized her ; the former in his 
‘‘Over the Teacups," and the latter 
in a poem beginning, — 

“ Mute, sightless visitant.” 

George Mac Donald has a story “ Sir 
Gibbie,” but the hero is dumb, not 
deaf. The latest, and by far the best 
book ever written making a deaf per- 
son the hero, is ‘‘God’s Fool,” by 
Maarten Maartens. Poetry, too, has 
been written by the deaf themselves, 
and by friends regarding them. 

Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney is one of 
the earliest to sing of the deaf, and as 
Lydia Huntley, she was one of their 
first teachers in Hartford. To our 
mind, the noblest poem of the kind 
is that by Stedman above mentioned. 
The most touching is the one begin- 
ning— 

"She is my only girl,” 

written by a lady, the wife of a clergy- 
man, and the prettiest, — 

“A girlish presence through the twilight 
flitting.” 


For The Silent Workek. 

CHRISTMAS. 

In Light And Shadow. 

BY GKO. H. QUACKENBOS. 

One winter night — ’twas Christmas eve, 
Laying my cares aside 
I strolled away to study the gay 
Pictures of Christmas tide. 

The wind was bleak and bitterly cold, 

But the season, a time for joys, 

And along Broadway the lights shone gay 
From windows all decked with toys. 

And happy parents in mystery wrapped, 
All hurrying here and there, 

Or to and fro, with faces aglow, 

They hasten with presents rare. 

Before each door and window 
The eager children hie ; 

Each little face beams with confident 
dreams, 

Of Santa Claus bye and bye. 

But I share not the joy of the evening. 
Nor thoughts of the coming day ; 

A sad surprise had met my eyes 
As I turned to go away. 

For 1 saw among the faces 
That shone with the Christmas tide, 
That one was there, a boy less fair 
Than the children at his side. 


Written tor The Silent Worker. 

THE DEAF IN LITERATURE. 

The affliction of the loss of one or 
more of the senses seems to have be- 
gun with the beginning of the world, 
or the entrance of sin and the closing 
of the Garden of Eden. For in Leviti- 
cus we find this command from God : 

' ‘ Thou shalt not curse the deaf nor 
put a stumbling block before the 
blind. ’ ’ Education of those born deaf 
seems to have been thought an impos- 
sibility up to very modem times, as 
witness this saying of Lucretius : 

"To instruct the deaf no art can ever reach, 
No virtue guide them and no wisdom teach, ” 

a quotation used so very often by edu- 
cators, that it has been worn thread- 
bare, but still serves its purpose. It 
is only within the last two centuries 
that books have been written concern- 
ing the deaf or stories told making 
them the central figure. We will men- 
tion those that recur to us as we write, 
and others may be able to swell the list. 
First comes Sir Walter Scott. Fen- 
ella, in ‘‘Peveril of the Peak," is a 
deaf-mute, and is represented as being 
very' bright and winsome. Madame de 
Sevigne, in her "Letters,” speaks of 
a deaf-mute lady companion she had 
and how comforting such silent hu- 
man companionship was without the 
endless chatter of small minds when 
she wished most for quietness and 
rest. Wilkie Collins wrote a novel 
called "Madonna Mary,” the heroine 
of which was a deaf-mute. Charles 
Dickens in his short story, ‘ ‘ Dr. Mari- 
gold,” gives a very pretty picture of 
two deaf-mutes. In her ‘ * Silent Part- 
ner, ” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps brings 
in a deaf girl, but she is not a very' 
prominent figure, nor does the writer 
show any knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of the deaf and dumb. 

"Charlotte Elizabeth,” (Mrs. Ton- 
na,) herself deaf, and an author of 
some note, wrote a little book called 
"Jack the Dumb Boy.” She took 
a little deaf-mute lad to educate, out 
of sy'mpathy, and the book tells of her 
attempts. 

The great Russian novelist, Tour- 
guenief, has a very pathetic story 
to tell of an uneducated mute. The 
title is “ Mumu. ” 

A few years ago a very well written 
story of a pair of deaf lovers, called 
“ Cor Cordium, ” appeared in Harper's 
Monthly, but the author is unknown. 

William Henry Bishop also had a 
story in Harper's — the title has slip- 
ped our memory ; but the story was 
remarkably good. Mr. Bishop was a 
teacher in the New York school two 
years, so had enough familiarity with 
his subject to make it very true to 
life. 

In her "New England Nun and 
Other Stories,” Miss Wilkins has a 
short sketch of a deaf child friend- 
less and forsaken, who is adopted by 
a woman almost too poor to keep 
herself. 

Laura Bridgeman was before the 
public for many years, and after- 


Fitz Hugh Ludlow wrote a poem, 
graceful and sentimental, but one 
which justifies the proverbial distinc- 
tion between “ rhyme” and “reason, ” 
on visiting the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The thought 
is that the loss of hearing is hardly an 
evil, as it shuts out so much that is 
bad. 

In all these stories and poems there 
is a halo of sympathy thrown around 
them— no mute ever appears a villain 
— and is it not because the writer feels 
that their affliction sets them aside 
from touch with the world in general, 
or as the author of ‘ ‘ God ’s Fool ’ ’ puts 
it, "The finger of God held them 
back.” i. v. j. 

A Deaf-Mute Club. 

Paris has a number of very peculiar 
clubs at the present time— more perhaps 
than any other city. Its deaf-mute 
club has been frequently spoken of by 
tourists. It is exactly what it profes- 
ses to be — an association of deaf and 
dumb men — all of them comparatively 
wealthy. It is usual for a man thus 
afflicted and who is in a position to 
retain a staff of domestics, to retain 
these as interpreters, but in this club 
there is no pandering to modem ideas, 
and no servant is engaged unless he 
or she has lost the power to either 
speak or hear. As a result the es- 
tablishment is as silent as the tomb 
and is an exceedingly unpleasant place 
for an ordinary human being to wand- 
er into. To get over the apparent 
difficulty of communication between 
different parts of the house, a series of 
electric apparatus is used to call 
domestics, but intead of the usual bell 
there is an arrangement whereby the 
party called gets a slight shock. — 
Vidette. 


'Midst want and misery and scorn 
He toiled from day to day, 

And his pallid face lacked the tender grace 
Of children that laugh and play. 

No joy was in the sunken eyes 
That gazed as he wandered on, 

For the grand display of the coming day 
Was not for a child forlorn. 

And as he passed in his grimy rags, 

The happy throng made way. 

Lest the dust of toil should touch and soil 
The clothes of the rich and gay. 

He turned aside from the brilliant street. 
Away from crowd and store, 

And hastened alone to a cheerless home 
With famine’s wolf at the door. 

A home as cold as the icy ground — 

Bare as the sky above — 

For want and sin had dwelt therein 
And frozen the wells of love. 

But at night, ’ere he lay on his couch of 
straw, 

He knelt by its side to pray 
That Santa Claus bring some little thing 
He might spare as he came that way. 

St. Nicholas visited many a home 
On the avenues broad and gay. 

But he did not go to the streets below, 

For he does not pass that way. 

But an angel came to the sleeping boy, 
And thought of a manger low — 

Of a Child that lay on a bed of hay 
So many years ago. 

He feared not to soil his spotless robes — 
Though white as the matchless snow — 
Nor to take the hand so grimed and tanned 
In the struggle with want and woe. 

No Santa Claus came to the hovel of want, 
For the child of the day before 
Was far away that Christmas day 
In the arms of his loving Lord. 


DEAF- MUTISM. 

Few people appreciate the terrible loss 
which those who are deprived of the use of 
spoken language suffer. Prof. Romanes, 
the English scientist, ascribes all the ad- 
vance of the animal man, as he understands 
him, over the lower animals as having been 
due, in an evolutionary sense, to the devel- 
opment of the faculty of language — not 
necessarily written or spoken language, be 
it understood, but language in its wider 
sense of communication by means of con- 
ventional signs. In this he is supported by 
most of the physiologists and psychologists 
of the day on both biological and psycho- 
logical grounds. At first this seems to' be a 
most extraordinary statement, for language 
is usually considered as a result and not as 
a cause of intellectual development ; but it 
is a fixed axiom with biologists that causes 
and results in nature mutally react, so that 
the highest results in the animal economy 
are only reached after many successive 
manifestations of cause and effect. On the 
psychological side it is borne out by the low 
intellectual development of certain races 
and tribes of men whose progress has been 
rapid as soon as facility of communication 
was attained by the development or adoption 
of new languages, and still more strikingly 
in the degeneration of intellection in those 
who are the descendants of successive gener- 
ations of deaf-mutes, or in the children of 
deaf-mutes who have never been taught 
either the spoken or the sign language. 

Deaf-mutism results from many causes 
chief among which is deafness either congen- 
ital or acquired in early childhood before the 
faculty of speech is developed. In all this 
large group there is no decrease in intellect- 
ual capacity noticeable in the individual or 
transmitted to the offspring. In another 
large class, where the deaf-mutism results 
from a true defect in the brain itself, either 
of the receptive organs or in the those of 
the understanding, the case is very different, 
for these defects may be, and often are 
hereditary, and are not rarely complicated 
with other defects of intellection. Of course 
in those persons who are mute not on ac- 
count of any brain disturbance but merely 
through lack of power to control the vocal 
organs there is absolutely no alteration of 
mental capacity or control. 

The first of the three classes is, as has 
been said, much the most common and does 
not deserve to be classed with the true 
mutes, though it is usual to do so. The 
intellectual capacity of these sufferers is 
usually good, if not excellent, and all that is 
necessary to develop it is to put them in 
active communication with the outside 
world. This was formerly done by means of 
the sign language, which was in the last 
quarter of a century carried to a high degree 
of perfection, but is now done infinitely 
better by teaching the methods of lip read- 
ing, in which the eye takes the place of the 
ear in understanding spoken language, and 
lately in teaching speech to those who are 
dumb. The name of Alexander Graham Bel] 
will always be illustrious as the inventor of 
the telephone, but the world owes him an- 
other debt of gratitude scarcely less great 
for having been the encourager of this and 
similar methods of instructing the deaf who 
are also dumb. Largely through his assist- 
ance, but also through the devotion of men 
and women, of whom the late Miss Emma 
Garrett was an example, the methods of 
instruction have been carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection, and the miracle of mak- 
ing the dumb to speak and the deaf to hear 
is now not only feasible, but comparatively 
well known. The result is to restore to 
active life thousands of Wifortunates whose 
condition has always excited the pity of 
their more fortunate fellows in every race 
and clime . — Baltimore Sun. 


Here rest the bones of one, alack ! 

Who all his life was dumb 
Until he tried to drive a tack 
And hit instead his thumb.— -Judge. 
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In future we will print under this heading 
communications from individuals, com- 
ments or newspaper extracts relative to 
the Technical or Industrial progress of 
the deaf. 



The frontispiece in this number is 
an engraving by Mr. A. M, Blanchard, 
the popular artist of St. Louis, Mo. 
It is one of his old blocks gotten up 
for practice about thirteen years ago, 
and while he thinks it is somewhat 
rough, it is good in color and appro- 
priate for the holiday season. It is 
after a very popular picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, known as “Angels 
Heads, ” and it is said that they were 
all studies from the head of a little 
daughter of Lord Gordon. 

* * 

* 

Down at the Belleville ( Ontario ) school 
there are th irteen pupils taking post-gradu- 
ate courses in its industrial departments this 
year. Five are employed at the dressmak- 
ing and tailoring ; two in the printing office ; 
five in the shoe-shop, and one in the carpent- 
er shop. They give their entire time to the 
work, the girls working seven and boys 
nine hours per day. It is understood that 
the system works very advantageously. — 
Ex. 

We think that it is a most excellent 
plan to give pupils a post-graduate 
course in industrial training. It is 
the backward pupils that need this 
extra training the most, otherwise they 
would be obliged to go out into the 
world half trained. In these days of 
rush and competition the best trained 
men are found in the front ranks of 
our nation ’s toilers and it is those few 
that enjoy the cream of life. There 
are too many unskilled workmen in our 
cities to-day with half starved families 
dependent on them. If an unskilled 
hearing workman finds it so hard to 
find work and to earn a living, how 
much more difficult it must be for an 
unskilled deaf-mute. The post-gradu- 
ate course is an excellent thing and its 
adoption by all schools for the deaf 
would be a blessing. We find, by ex- 
perience, and by close observation, 
that a pupil gives closer application 
in the industrial departments the last 
two years of his school life than at any 
other time, and when his time is up to 
leave his Alma Mater, he exhibits a 
desire to continue receiving instruc- 
tion, it seeming to dawn on his mind 
that life is a more serious thing than 
he bargained for. 

* * 

* 

A friend who has been at the 
World’s Fair, writes as follows : “ We 
were at Chicago four days, just long 
enough to get a glimpse of a few things 
and be exasperated by our inability 
to see more. It is indescribable ; but 
some people fail to grasp its immensi- 
ty and think it overrated. Both of us 
are cranks on oriental art, and gave it 
particular attention, but missed much 
of the best. Noticed Tilden’s and 
Moore’s work, and it is all it is said 
to be — sculpture well modelled — has 
good action and tells clearly what the 
sculptor intended. Moore has assimi- 


lated the soul of the Far East, and 
paints its external aspect in colors 
pure and glowing.” 


Written lor Thb Silent Worker. 

THE DEAF IN BUSINESS. 

You ask me what I think of a deaf 
man going in business on his own 
account ? Well that depends. First, 
what business you mean ; second, 
what your capabilities are ; third, 
what your capital is ; fourth, where 
you are going to start ; fifth, the line 
of business, and in fact there are so 
many things that must be considered, 
that no good advice can be given at 
random. But, my boy, unless there 
are good reasons to the contrary, 
take Punch’s advice to those about to 
get married, “DON’T.” 

If you have been taught a good 
trade at school, or have acquired one 
since you left, find a good place 
where you are sure of good steady 
wages, where your pay is sure, where 
you know how much you will earn 
and how much you can spend. If 
you will bend your best efforts to the 
best interests of your employer, your 
reward will come. You have no 
worry about business cares, no notes 
to pay. Your work ends at six 
o 'clock, and you can go home to your 
family and leave your cares behind. 
That’s more than you could do if 
you were in business, no matter how 
prosperous you were. Competition 
is great, every field where business 
talents are needed is overcrowded. 
You can get a fine book-keeper, who 
will work for $12 a week, whereas 
if he was as skilled a mechanic, he 
would command from $12 to $18. 
And it’s all the result of competition. 
It takes brains to be a book-keeper ; it 
takes brains and skill to be a good me- 
chanic. But taking it for granted 
that you have a good trade, a little 
capital, plenty of pluck and endurance, 
don’t stay out of business simply be- 
cause you are deaf You won’t lose 
any patronage that you deserve on 
that account, and you won ’t get any 
because you are deaf, either. 

The main thing is your location. 
A friend of mine, a graduate of the 
“Fanwood” school, which as my 
readers all know, has turned out some 
of the brightest, busiest and most 
energetic “hustlers” that adorn our 
ranks to-day, who was well equipped 
in every way to run a successful job 
printing office, made the mistake of 
starting his enterprise in New York 
City, where there were many printers 
with facilities so much superior to 
his that they could turn out a job for 
less than he could buy the blank 
paper for. The result is that some- 
body else owns the outfit he put his 
good money and time in, and he has 
the experience. He is at the “ case ” 
again, and as he earns from $14 to $18 
a week he is well satisfied to put 
behind him all cares of business. 
But his mistake was one of location. 
Had he hunted up some small place 


where he would not be lost in the 
masses, his talents as a printer would 
have won him trade, and perhaps for- 
tune. So you see the first essential 
to success, provided you have ability, 
and means to start is to get a good 
location. 

Then another thing is the line of 
business you are going in. 

The trades the schools teach are few. 
But limited as they are there is not a 
graduate of any of our schools, who, 
if he has applied himself as he should, 
and who has taken advantage of all 
the avenues open to him, be he shoe- 
maker, tailor, cabinetmaker, or baker, 
who, if he will go at it right, can 
not make himself independent, and 
establish himself where he will earn a 
good living, the respect and good 
will of his neighbors, and a compe- 
tency for his family. None of the 
foregoing demand more capital than 
he can earn during his first year out 
of school, and the better workman he 
is the larger his returns. 

There are a great many “ ifs ” and 
“ buts ” to be considered, and there is 
no rule that will cover all cases. But 
if you are skilled in any line where J 
your talents are needed, you will find 
that there is always a demand for the 
best of anything. There are ten peo- 
ple turning out an inferior article to 
one who turns out the best, and who 
will turn out nothing but the best. 
The name of Knox on a hat is a 
guarantee of its quality. There are, 
perhaps, a dozen hatters who are 
famous for the quality of their goods, 
while there are hundreds whose names 
we never hear. So you will see that 
it is best to aim for the best. “ Good 
enough ’ ’ won ’t do. That is, it may 
do for to-day or to-morrow, but in 
the long run it don’t pay. Deafness 
is a great and serious hindrance to a 
man in a business which, for lack of 
a better name, I will call a retail one, 
as it involves so much conversation 
with strangers, that unless you have 
hearing help, it is at first so tiresome, 
at last so disgusting to repeat those ex- 
planations to people day after day, 
that one wearies of it, and sickens of 
it until he yearns to fty away where 
the everlasting, and ever recurring 
reminders of his deafness are not so 
constantly in evidence. 

But where he is employed, as most 
compositors, and other journeymen 
workmen are, he is comparatively free 
from this annoyance. 

There are a great many other draw- 
backs that are serious, too, but not 
serious enough to deter a man with 
Push, Pluck and Perseverance, if 
otherwise equipped, from going ‘ ‘ In 
Business. ” 

„ Alex. L. Pach. 
Easton, Pa., December 13, 1893. 



— An exchange says that Mr. A. M. Martin, 
formerly of Batesville, Ark., whose printing 
office was totally destroyed by fire about 
three years ago, has decided to publish an- 
other paper at Sulphur Rock, Ark. It will 
bear the name of the Sulphur Rocket. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 

(From Exchanges.) 

— Charles M. Barr runs a barber-shop of 
his own at Freelandsville, Ind. 

— Max Adler, a young deaf-mute leather 
worker from Austria is now living in Phila- 
delphia. 

— Bridgeport, Conn., claims it has a little 
deaf boy who makes quite a living by sell- 
ing newspapers on the streets. 

—Charles R. Thorpe, who was for a short 
time a student at the deaf college, is now 
telegraph editor of a daily paper in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

— Mr. Olof Hanson, the deaf architect, is 
now in the employ of a firm in Minne- 
apolis, but is privileged to give his spare time 
to independent work. 

— A patent for a horse collar with buckle 
eyes has been granted to Mr. Karges, a form 
er pupil of the Wisconsin school, now resid- 
ing in Burlington, Wisconsin. 

— Henry Anderson, a very bright and 
intelligent young mute, is now engaged in 
reading medicine. He will take a course of 
lectures this fall at the Indiana medical col- 
lege. 

— Mr. R. T. Williams, a deaf-mute of 
Darlington, Wis., is running a creamery and 
making a first class article of butter. He 
says that he got second premium on butter 
at the World’s Fair. 

— Philip Emery, the founder of the Kansas 
I school and of the Chicago day school for the 
deaf, is the owner of a fine fruit farm on the 
St. Joseph River, Michigan, in addition to a 
valuable Chicago property. 

' — A deaf-mute, name not given, traveling 
with a circus in Pennsylvania as club swing- 
er and rope walker, fell from the wire 
recently and hurt his hip quite badly, and 
was laid up at a hospital in Philadelphia. 

— Mr. Henry A. Acheson, an all-round 
printer of Boston, and a Canadian, con- 
templates the publication of a New England 
paper for the deaf. He has offered the 
editorship to “ Free Lance, ” ofthe Journal. 

— Albert A. Barnes of new York, who has 
been employed for many years in the Money 
Order Department of the Post Office in that 
city, has been promoted to the position of 
chief clerk in the Swiss Bureau of the same 
department. He fills the position with 
entire satisfaction to liis superior. 

— It is understood that John F. Keys, a 
deaf-mute printer, is successfully operating 
a Mergenthaler, type-setting machine on a 
daily paper in Montgomery, Alabama. It 
was supposed that hearing was indispens- 
able to enable one to operate these machines 
successfully, but Mr. K. seems to have dis- 
proved the supposition. 

— Says the British Deaf-Mute: It is a 
popular notion that they manage things 
better in France, and so they seem to do in 
one particular at least. A paragraph in the 
Evening News ( Scotland ) states that the 
most common occupation followed by the 
deaf and dumb in France is that of garden- 
er, and they have a manual of hasbandry 
and gardening for their benefit. 

—Mr. Chas. H. Cooper, of Watertown, 
N. Y., while on a visit to the World’s Fair, 
bought a machine for turning out ornamental 
iron work. He is an amateur machinist of 
considerable skill and a good many years 
ago invented and patented a Turkish Bath 
to be used in connection with the Pullman 
and Wagner coaches. We do not know 
whether the railroads ever gave such a 
luxury a trial. 


llave you any old photographs to copy or en- 
large? Also any negatives you want photographs 
to be made from ? If so. write to 

SAMUEL FRAN KEN HEIM, 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

45 Fulton St., NEW YORK CITY 
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there are only five deaf-mute printers 
here that belong to the Typographical 
Union. They are Messrs. J. Hahn, 
W. F. Durian, Libetiskyi, Marshall, 
and an old man whose name we 
cannot recall. We should think that 
deaf-mutes from other states could get 
work here easily, when business is 
brisk. 

Mrs. Hannold, nee Springsteen, a 
graduate from the Fanwood School, 
and a former resident of Trenton, N. 
J., is residing here with her husband. 
They have got a pretty baby boy. 
Mr. Hannold is one of the best lasters 
in the city, and is working at Halt- 
han’s shoe factory. Mrs. Hannold 
has many friends in Trenton, who 
may hear with pleasure of her good 
condition. 

We disagree with “ Ted ” of the 
Advocate that it is foolish for those 
western mutes to start an independent 
paper for the deaf. I f other enterprises 
of the same kind have failed, it is no 
proof that future enterprises will fail 
also. 

We have a club here called ‘ ‘ Apollo 
Camp-out Club.” It was organized 
last July for the purpose of camping 
at Atlantic City next summer. Its 
officers for the ensuing year, are as fol- 
lows : President, W. F. Durian ; Sec- 
retary, W. H. Lipsett, and Treasurer, 
Lester Huster. The members ( eight 
in number ) have been paying ten 
cents each every week since then. 
Dividends will take place on July ist, 
when each will receive $5.20 as his 
share of the savings. The object of 
the club, as will be seen, is ‘‘fun 
and health. ” The club has camping 
tents and utensils already packed in a 
very' large trunk, and stowed away' in 
the cellar of “Watchful ” Lipsett 's 
residence. 

Dennison Oakes, who is a cigar- 
maker by trade, is confined to bed at 
Mrs. Ferrall’s house, with pleurisy, 
having been there for some days. 
He got wet to the skin while walking 
home from work. The Cigar Union 
pays him five dollars a week during 
his illness. 

Mrs. Westerhood received nearly 
$300 from an insurance company' up- 
on the death of her daughter Lizzie, 
which occurred last week. Miss Lizzie 
was a mute, and her sister, Mrs. Zang, 
is also a deaf-mute. Most life insur- 
ance companies in this city refuse to 
insure deaf-mutes, but the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co. of Mass- 
achusetts has insured many' mutes in 
this city. 

As the Silent Worker is issued 
during the holidays, we will wish one 
and all a “ Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” May the New 
Year find the Silent Worker more 
successful than ever. Phila. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


fice use, as well as to note the day of 
the week. Of course, there is a good 
deal of imformation in it about bicy- 
cles, especially the Columbia. In fact 
it tells all about a bicycle except how 
to get the money to pay for one, which 
really is the one important thing to 
know. 


protection for the insane, the destitute 
or the unfortunate. ” But this institu- 
tion is a SCHOOL established and 
maintained by the State for the edu- 
cation of the intelligent deaf and blind 
children within its borders. When a 
pupil is found to be lacking in suffi- 
cient intelligence he is sent home. 
We have no prison cells, bars or chains 
here, and we do not herd lunatics or 
guard the desperate. Our occupation 
consists in wrestling with books, 
slates, and the minds of the intelligent 
young deaf. 

There is no sense in stigmatizing 
this school as ‘ ‘ the deaf and dumb 
asylum. ” It is no more an asylum 
or a public charity than the South 
Carolina College, and we hope our 
friends and the public will bear these 
facts in mind. Let an everlasting war 
be waged against such a misnaming 
of our schools. It gives those who 
have no knowledge of the deaf from 
experience an idea that they’ are allied 
to the insane — that they are the tag 
end of creation. 

It is one mission of this little paper 
— as well as of our annual exhibi- 
tions — to dispel, as far as it can, the 
stock of ignorance about the deaf that 
has accumulated in the minds of 
many, and to acquaint the public 
with the fact that they can be educat- 
ed and placed side by side in the race 
; of life with those who can hear . — The 
Palmetto Leaf. 


The “ Silent Worker" well Received in 
the Quaker City.” — Some Charitable 
Work — Preparations for the Christmas 
Party — A Camping -out Club and Other 
Notes. 

(From Our New Correspondent.) 

The Silent Worker has created 
a favorable impression among the 
mutes of this city. They think it is 
as different from other newspapers for 
the deaf as Harper's Weekly is from 
the New York World. Its illustra- 
tions are what seem to take the fancy 
of all who have seen a copy, for while 
they' like to read news items, they 
wish to see portraits of worthy' per- 
sons and of interesting subjects such 
as ‘ ‘ The Lion of Lucerne, ” which ap- 
peared in its issue of last month. 
This single illustration was worth a 
whole page of description. The beau- 
tiful typography and well written arti- 
cles are also interesting features, and 
the paper is spoken of generally as 
one which fills the bill. 

As we write, we cannot help think- 
ing of the happiest and most joyful of 
the holiday's — Christmas. The follow - 


The boys at the reformatory', on 
Deer Island, Boston Harbor, have got 
out a neat calendar, and Mr. Keenan, 
their instructor, kindly sends us one. 
They also publish a paper, the Budget , 
which we are glad to put on our list of 
exchanges. 


SCHOOL or ASYLUM ? 

Our schools for the deaf have been 
assailed on all sides by every imagin- 
able appellation from college to 
asylum, and the pupils have been 
styled inmates, patients, etc. Some of 
our brethren have only smiled serenely 
at such compliments and remained 
silent, others have come forth brist- 
ling, loaded for bear, so to speak. We 
think it was the custom for one of our 
friends to “rear back on his haunches 
and howl ” when thus attacked. Our 
own heart wells up with compassion 
forthecimblin (sic) headed individuals 
who make use of such barbarous terms 
as “ asy'lum, ” “inmates, ” “patients, ” 
when referring to the deaf or their 
schools. 

‘ ‘ An asylum, ’ ’ as defined by' the 
Oregon Sign , “ is a place of shelter or 


- . . i are com|>ounded in accordance with a 

jjj III medical formula known and admitted by 

"Wf all educated physicians to be the oldest, 

— — . W most standard, most widely used, most 

frequently prescribed, and by far the 
most valuable of any that the profession has discovered. In the Tabules 
the ingredients are presented in a new form that is gaining favor all over the 
world and becoming the fashion with modern physicians and modern 
patients. 

The Tabules are compact, easy to carry, tasteless and easy to swallow 
if taken according to directions, and the dose is always accurate. Every one 
enjoys the method and the result. The Tabules act gently but promptly 
upon the liver, stomach and intestines ; cleanse the system effectual'y; dispel 
colds, headaches and fevers ; cure habitual constipation, making enemas 
unnecessary ; are acceptable to the stomach and truly beneficial in effects. 

A single Tabule taken after the evening meal, or just before rttiring, 
or, better still, at the moment when the first indication is noted of an 
approaching cold, headache, any symptom of indigestion or depression of 
spirits, will remove the whole difficulty in an hour, without the patient being 
conscious of any other than a slightly wanning effect, and that the expected 
illness failed to materialize or disappeared. 


sue 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS 


The Tabules are put up in one gross family packages (144 Tabulzs) for $2, and each $? 
package contains four boxes, retailing for 75 cents each, or two for $1.25. In each box six 
vials are carefully packed, and in each vial six Tabules are corked and protected in a manner 
that makes them convenient to carry in the pocket or portemonnaie and ensures the retention of 
strength and quality for years, or until used. There is no fear of spilling or spoiling any 
thing with which they come in contact. Sample vials may be purchased for 15 cents. The 
Tabules may be ordered through the nearest druggist, or will be sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Consumers will notice that the family package (1 gross, 144 Tabules, $2) is by far the 
most economical. It is also convenient for division among neighbors and friends. A pur- 
chaser of a gross who sells threw of the 75 cent boxes, has his own free and a profit besides, 
and at points where the druggists do not carry the goods in stock, a division in this way may 
be a convenience all around. 

- FOR SALE BY - 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Pope Manufacturing Co. sends 
us a copy of its Columbian Desk Cal- 
endar for 1894. It is of a novel but 
convenient form, and is adopted to 
serve as a memorandum-book for of- 


RIPANS CHEMICAL COMPANY, 

10 SPRUCE STREET. NEW YORK. Vv 
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Mr. James Lewis, who for twenty 
years was employed as a city mis- 
sionary among the deaf-mutes of New 
York and Brooklyn, died on the 28th 
of November, aged 68 years. He was 
a kind, sincere and hard-working 
man and did a great deal of good in a 
humble way. 


We take pleasure in reprinting 
some of the kind things which have 
been said of the Silent Worker by 
our brethren of the institution press 
and by other friends. We do this 
not in a spirit of boastfulness, but for 
the encouragement of our boys who 
are learning the printer’s art. It is 
pleasant to them to know that they 
are doing well, and their ambition to 
excel is stimulated by the knowledge 
that their work is praised by those who 
are competent to judge. 


Our first page, this month, should 
interest our readers, all of whom, we 
trust, are gratified at any good work 
in any line, done by a deaf person. 
The beautiful engraving, as mention- 
ed in another paragraph, is the work 
of a deaf artist, and the accompany- 
ing lines are from the pen of the grace- 
ful writer and charming woman who 
uses the pen name of Howard Glyn- 
don, a deaf lady and a graduate of one 
of our institutions for the deaf. We 
hope to be able at some future time 
to make her literary success the sub- 
ject of a sketch in the columns of the 
Silent Worker. 


We call the attention of our readers 
to the many features of the Silent 
Worker which make it of interest 
and value to the adult deaf, to all 
friends of the deaf and of philan- 
thropic and educational work, and to j 
the general public. We trust that 
our friends will help us in extending ! 
its circulation, the more so, as all | 
money’s received from the paper are 


It may appear to some that in the 
article on another page, ‘ ‘ The Deaf in 
Literature,” two important books 
have been omitted — ‘‘Anecdotes, etc. 
of the Deaf, ” by Mr. E. A. Hodgson 
and Dr. Seiss’s valuable work on the 
Education of the Deaf. The aim of 
our contributor, however, was to 
notice, not the special literature of 
or for the deaf, but references to 
this class in general literature. Both 
the books mentioned above are well 
worth reading by 7 any 7 one and should 
be owned by every one interested in 
the deaf. 


The exhibit of this school at the 
Columbian World’s Fair has been 
favorably 7 spoken of in all the notices 
of the Department of Deaf-Mute In- 
struction that we have seen. The 
Annals particularly mentions “some 
very interesting examination papers, ” 
other authorities praise the china 
decoration, and the cabinet of work 
from the drawing classes is generally 
allowed to be very 7 meritorious. The 
models of furniture receive notice for 
their workmanship, but our friends 
seem to have overlooked the use for 
which they are designed in the class 
room. A medal has been awarded to 
the exhibit, and it will be received in 
due time. 


We have received a copy of the 
Indian Helper , published at the school 
for Indians at Carlisle, Pa. It is 
a four page paper, 7 y 2 by 11 inches 
and is got out once a week. The 
papier and ink might be better, but 
that is not the fault of the printer 
boys. The work is unusually good for 
an institution paper. Misprints are 
hardly 7 to be found, the justifying is 
very good, and the only 7 fault we have 
noticed is in the indention of a verse 
or two of poetry 7 . The paper is inter- 
esting in its way, and may be had for 
the modest subscription price of ten 
cents a year. It is the cheapest pa- 
per we know of, but by 7 no means the 
worst. 


Charles Cascella, one of our 
pupils, has handed us, as a curiosity, 
two hand-bills which were sent to 
him by his father, who is spending 
the winter in Italy 7 , his native coun- 
try. The papers are of course printed 
in Italian, and each contains a rude 
cut of the finger-alphabet, — the same 
as used in this country. The text of 
both papers is an appeal for charity, 
worded a little differently in each 
case but, if we translate correctly, (our 
Italian happens not to be our strong 
point) in neither is any- infirmity 
| except deafness given as- a reason 
for asking alms. One paper says 
1 that the bearer can read and write 
well, having been eleven years at the 
; school for deaf-mutes in Rome. 


Although there are some deaf-mutes 
in this country who try to “beat” 
their living rather than to earn it, we 
are glad to say that we have never 
known of one who has openly asked 
alms solely 7 on the ground of his deaf- 
ness. And if one should do so, our 
public would certainly say that if 
eleven years’ schooling should do any 
thing for a deaf-mute, it ought to fit 
him to work for his living. 


We have received from Mr. S. G. 
Davidson of Philadelphia, chairman 
of the committee having the matter in 
charge, a copy of the catalogue of 
the Model Library for Deaf Children, 
with the reduced prices at which he 
has arranged for the purchase of the 
books marked against the titles. The 
selection has been made with very 7 
good judgment, and we are glad to see 
that the primary classes get their fair 
share of reading. The discounts ob- 
tained from the publishers are very- 
liberal, in some cases amounting to 
50 per cent, and a slight discount has 
been obtained on many 7 books which 
are understood to be regularly sold 
at net catalogue prices. To secure 
these discounts it is necessary to ord- 
er through Mr. Davidson ( his address 
is Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, ) enclosing 
amount of purchase with the order. 
Not only institutions for the deaf, but 
clubs and associations of adult deaf- 
mutes would do well to buy from this 
list at the low prices offered. 

The committee of which Mr. David- 
son is chairman have rendered a valua- 
ble service to the deaf. The habit of 
reading is coming to be regarded as 
one of the most important results of 
school training, in the case of the deaf, 
and suitable books are the necessary 
means through which this result can 
be obtained. 


become a drunkard if some one should 
give him a cocktail every 7 morning, 
than if he -were made to swallow a 
pint of whiskey 7 once every month. 
Accordingly we issue a little sheet of 
local news and gossip every day 7 , and 
put a copy 7 into the hands of every 
single pupil. This sheet, The Daily 
Bulletin , is eagerly looked for by all 
our pupils, large and small, and serves 
to make them accustomed to look to 
the printed page for entertainment. 
The Silent Worker is gotten out for 
qtlite different purposes. We try 7 to 
bring it as near the standard of typo- 
graphical excellence as we can reach, 
in order that our boys who do the 
work may turn out thorough printers 
instead of ‘ 1 blacksmiths ’ ’ or mere 
“ type-stickers. ” 

It is our principal aim to make the 
papier interesting to the parents and 
friends of our pupils, to our graduates, 
and to the adult deaf in general, more 
particularly those living in our own 
State. 

So far as we are able, we hopie also 
to benefit the deaf incidentally by- 
giving sketches of those among them 
who have in any way 7 distinguished 
themselves or reflected credit on their 
class. 

We have introduced a feature (which 
our modesty 7 will not prevent us from 
saying we wish others would imitate) — 
the publication of actual school-room 
work for the reading of teachers and 
others interested in the education of 
the deaf. 

So it will appear that while our line 
is not identical with that followed by 
such admirable papers as the Silent 
World, the Companion and many 
others, we are yet working quite with- 
in the proper field of an institution 
paper published in the interest of the 
deaf. 


In line with what we spioke of in our 
last — the improvement in quality of 
institution papers, comes the sugges- 
tion of the Index that these papers 
should be edited more strictly with an 
ey 7 e to the tastes and capacities of the 
pupils. At least a part of every such 
papier, the writer urges, should be 
written in such simple language and 
should treat of such familiar subjects 
as will make it attractive to the ma- 
jority of the pupils. As a model of 
this kind of paper, every one thinks at 
once of the Rochester Paper for Our 
Little People. The Texas and Penn- 
sylvania Institutions publish — or did 
publish, excellent little papers especi- 
ally for the reading of their pupils, in 
addition to their larger papers. The 
Silent Worker, while recognizing 
the importance of supplying easy- and 
interesting reading matter for deaf 
children, makes this only 7 an inciden- 
tal purpose. Appearing only once a 
month, it could at best do but little to 
cultivate the reading habit in the 
school. To illustrate the formation 
of a good habit by that of a bad one, 
a boy would be much more likely to 


Hs BUY THE ^ 

Tight Running 



Send TEN cents to 28 Union 8q., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 

ORANCE. MASS. 

-eXe 28 UNION SQUAB 
c «ICAGq -gi 
ILL. 605 
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LOCAL NEWS. 

— A Merry Christmas. 

— And a Happy New Year. 

— Many of the pupils will spend 
the holidays at home, 

— But those who remain will have 
an excellent time. 

— For Santa Claus will be on hand 
to distribute candies and toys. 

Happy and content is a home with “The Ro- 
chester,” a lamp with the light of themoming. 
Catalogues, write RochesterLampCo.,NewY ork. 

— Mrs. Jenkins has received from a 
friend in California half a dozen 
beautiful decorated Japanese cups 
and saucers. 

— Principal Jenkins celebrated his 
48th birthday on the 20th inst. and 
was the recipient of ‘ ‘ many happy re- 
turns of the day. ’ ’ 

— The Sunday Advertiser of Trenton 
had an article about our school in its 
issue of December 4th. It was made 
up mostly from the Daily Bulletins. 

— The order of classes was 
changed this month, groups A and C 
going into school in the first period, 
B and C in the second, and A and B in 
the third period. 

— Dr. Quackenbos has a hammer- 
less gun valued at $ 125, for which 
he has made a very nice case, in- 
dicating, of course, that he is quite 
handy with carpenter's tools. 

— Harry Smith, who had his hand 
injured in the job press last month, is 
staying home until after Christmas. 
A letter received by the Principal from 
his father some time ago, reports 
Harry’s hand as being very much 
better. 

— On the fifth of December we were 
treated to an old fashioned snow 
storm. About two inches was the 
result of the fall, and another result 
was that Principal Jenkins slipped 
and fell on the side-walk giving him 
a bad shaking up. 

— Mr. E. C. Burd, who has filled 
the office of Assistant Steward for 
more than ten years, closes his con- 
nection with the school this month. 
He has always been faithful in the 
performance of duty and kind to the 
children. He carries with him the 
best wishes of every one. 

— Cards are out lor the marriage of 
Miss Minnie Blanrock of East Orange 
to Mr. Charles A. Bothuer on the 
evening ef Wednesday January tenth. 
Miss Blanrock was one of the earliest 
pupils of this school, and is remem- 
bered pleasantly by all who knew her. 
We wish the young conple all happi- 
ness. 

— Mrs. Rosa Keeler got up man}’ 
pretty things for the fair for the Child- 
rens’ Hospital in New York. It took 
place at Sherry’s, the fashionable 
place on Fifth Avenue. The result of 
Mrs. Keller’s donation netted the fair 


$34. Some of the older girls helped 
her to make the things. They are 
pleased to think that they have helped 
this good cause. 

— The famous painting “Niagara 
Falls in Winter ’’now on exhibition at 
Scudder & Dunham ’s store, is much 
admired by all from this school who 
have seen it. When Mrs. Keeler took 
her pupils down to see the painting 
some time ago, she met the artist, who 
can spell on his fingers. He said he 
learned the finger language from a 
deaf-mute. The painting is said to be 
worth $ 50,000. 

— Mr. John Wright, our former Stew- 
ard, is the receiver for Ott & Brewer, 
whose potter}’ has failed. Taking ad- 
vantage of the cheap sales some of our 
Institution people have been making 
speculations in Belleek ware. Mr. 
Jenkins bought some china cups and 
saucers for the pupils in the art de- 
partment to paint on. This depart- 
ment, by the way, is doing some very 
fine work in this line, and Harry Pid- 
cock, especially, is making marked 
progress. 

— Miss Dey, who has been in charge 
of an oral class since September, 1891, 
finds herself obliged to leave at the 
end of this month, on account of her 
health. Her resignation is received 
with regret and we hope that she will 
soon regain her usual health and will 
again be found in the ranks of the 
army engaged in teaching the deaf. 
Her record here has been that of a 
faithful worker and a skilful instruc- 
tor. She carries with her the esteem 
and friendship of every one in this 
school. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

Among the institution papers that 
have of late made marked improve- 
ment in their make up and contents, 
the Silent Worker deserves special 
mention. It is one of the cleanest 
and best arranged papers now publish- 
ed at any of the institutions, and this 
is saying a great deal. It contains 
twelve pages, is illustrated and has a 
special page devoted to school -room 
work. The only fault we have with it 
is that we do not get it every week 
instead of every two weeks . — Missouri 
Record. 

The Silent Worker, the organ of 
the New Jersey State School for Deaf- 
Mutes, at Trenton, is one of the most 
interesting institution papers that 
reaches us. It is ably edited and 
handsomely printed, and contains a 
great deal of practical information of 
value and interest to deaf-mutes as 
well as to the public generally. Its 
editorial articles are well written, time- 
ly and spicy ;the communications from 
officers, teachers, pupils and corres- 
pondents show much literary merit, 
while its illustrations are excellent 
and display enterprise on the part of 
the School managers. Altogether it 
is a credit to a most worthy and well 
managed institution. The people of 


the State have reason to be proud of it. ! 
Weston Jenkins, the Superintendent, 
is the Editor, and George S. Porter 
the printer. It is a twelve-page paper, , 
published monthly, for Fifty Cents a 
year .—Jamcsburg Advance. 


CHESS. 


Prof. Lloyd, N ew 

Jersey, vs. Prof. 


Walker, 

Texas. 

White. 

Black. 

'N J. School.) 

( Ttxas School.) 

1. 

P—K 4 

1. P— K 4 

2. 

K Kt— B 3 

2. q Kt-B 3 

3. 

P-CJ4 

3. P x P 

4. 

K B-q B 4 

4. P— KR 3 

5. 

Caslh ‘8 

5. KB— q B 4 

6 . 

P-q B 3 

6 . Px P 

7. 

Q Kt x P 

7 . p-q 8 

8 . 

tj— Q Kt 3 

8. q-q 2 

9. 

B-Q Kt 5 

9 . p— q r 3 

10. 

Q— Q U 4 

10. K Kt— K 2 

11. 

q Kt Q 5 

11 B-R2 
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B x Kt 

12. Kt x Kt 

13. 

P-K 5 

13. P x P 

14. 

H— Q sq 

14. P— q Kt 4 

15. 

Q-K 4 

15 . q-q 3 

16. 

P— Q Kl 3 

16. P— K B4 

17. 

Q-U 4 

17. B-Q5 

18. 

kt x B 

18. Kt x Kt 

19. 

K x Kt 

19. P x R 

20 . 

Q x P 

20. Cits les 

21. 

B— B 4 

21 . q-q 2 

22 

B x Q B P 

22 . K It— B 2 

23' 

U-U N<j 

23. Q-Q B3 

24. 

B— K B 4 

24. B— Kt2 

25 

P-K B3 

25. q x Kt 

26. 

Q x Q 

26. Q x Q 

27. 

It x B 

27. K— K R 2 

28. 

P-KR4 

28. q R — K i-q 

29. 

B— Q 2 

29. KR— KB sq 

30. 

B-q B 3 

30. Q R-Q sq 

31. 

R-K 5 

31. q R— K sq 

32. 

R— Q5 

32. q R— K 3 

33. 

P— K R5 

33. R— K 6 


A HUGE PILE OF CONFEDERATE 
MONEY. 


$ 80 , 000,000 of Bills Issued by the De- 
feated Nation Shipped to Atlanta. 

Eighty million dollars in bills were shipped 
to Atlanta yesterday, the mammoth packages 
of money filling five large dry goods boxes 
and making in all more than a dray load. 
None of the bills are current however, as 
they represent “nothing in God’s earth now 
and naught in the waters below it.” They 
were Confederate bills of the rarest type. 

The huge pile of Genuine Confederate 
money was shipped here from Richmond, 
Va., the former capitol of the Confederacy, 
and is now the property of Mr. Chas. £>. 
Barker, No. 90 S. Forsyth Street, this city. 
The money is of every demoniatiofl issued 
by the departed nation, and in the big coll- 
ection are bills of the rarest type. There 
are bills issued during every year of the war. 
Thousands of them are very valuable as re- 
lics, but the greater number of them, Mr. 
Barker has on hand will make them so com- 
mon as to bring but little on the market. 

This eighty million of dollars of Confed- 
erate money has been all along supposed to 
have been destroyed. This is undoubtedly 
the largest lot of Confederate Money in the 
world — Atlanta. Ga., Constitution, June 4. 


CHANGED HIS FAITH. 

Rev. Anson T. Colt, who has for 
some years been an assistant in the 
work of the Episcopal “Church Mis- 
sion to the Deaf, ’ ’ has recently left 
the Protestant Episcopal communion 
and joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. As he is married, he cannot 
become a priest, but he wishes, if pos- 
sible, to continue his work among the 
deaf in some capacity. No doubt the 
change of creed was made sincerly, 
and we hope that Mr. Colt will find a 
field in which he can be useful to the 
deaf of his own faith. 



NOTICE. 


Next month’s paper will be es- 
pecially interesting to former pupils 
of the New Jersey School. Look out 
for it. 


SUDDEN DEATH! 


The Community Shocked. 

“ Last evening, just after tea, while Mr. 
Thomas Hartman, a prominent and highly- 
respected citizen, apparently in the best of 
health and spirits, was reading a newspaper, 
the sheet suddenly fell to the floor ; he 
■laced one hand over his heart, gasped, and 
sank back in his chair, evidently uncon- 
jcious. The family were stricken with con- 
sternation, and immediately summoned a 
p lysician. But it was too late. The old 
gentleman was dead. Physicians gave heart 
disease as the cause .” — Holbrook Herald. 

Every day the papers contain statements 
giittilar to the above. Even youth is no de- 
feose against heart disease, and the awful 
rapidity with which it is claiming victims 
forces upon all a conviction of its prevalence. 

Header if you have a symptom of this 
dread disease do not hesitate a moment in 
attending to it. Delay is always dangerous, 
and in heart disease too often fatal. Some 
symptoms of heart disease are shortness of 
breath, fluttering, or palpita'ion, pain or 
tenderness in left side, shoulder, or arm, ir- 
regular pulse, smothering, weak or hungry 
snells. fainting spells, dropsy, eta 

Charles Raven. York, Pa., writes: “I suffered 
I n n heart disease 22 years. Frequently my 
heart would seem to jump Into my mouth, and my 
condition made me very melancholy. Physicians 
gave me no relief. I became so much worse that 
I was not expected to live, but wits induced a* a 
Inst reRort to use Dr. Miles' New Heart Cure. The 
see nd day I felt greatly relieved, and nt the end 
often days I felt like a king. My gratitude is too 
deep fir expression." 

Jo-eph Rockwell, Uniontown, Pa., agfd *2 
Ve-re, says: “For four years previous to begin- 
ning the use of Dr. Miles' New Heart Cure I was 
affl’eted with heart disease in a very severe form. 
Had taken all so-ealled cures, but with no benefit 
n 'til I used Dr. Miles’ remedy, one bottle of which 
cured me." 

J. D. Bethards, High Point. Ia., makes the fal- 
lowing statement : '• I was a wreck fmm heart 
disease and stomach trouble when I began using 
ftr. Miles' New Heart Cure and Nerve and Liver 
Pills, as a result of their use I am well.” 

Dr. Miles’ New Heart Cure is sold bv all drug- 
gists on a positive guarantee, or sent by the Dr. 
'Hies Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind . on receipt of 
price, tl per bottle, six bottles for *5. express pre- 
paid. It is positively free from all opiates or 
dangerous drugs. Dr. Miles’ Nerve and L'ver 
Pills. 2S cents per box. five boxes, St no. Mailed 
anywhere Free book at druggists, or by mail. 




And a 

must be simple; when it is 
not good. Simple , Beautiful , 
words mean much, but to see “ The Rochester 
will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is absolutely safe and unbreakable. Like Aladdin’s 
of old, it is indeed a “wonderful lamp,” for its mar- 
velous light is purer and brighter than gas 

more cheerful ths 

Place, New Tack City. 

“The Rochester.” 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

All article* relating to school -room work 
will come under this head. This depart- 
ment is conducted by ROWLAND B. 
LLOYD, A.B., to whom all articles on 
kindred subjects should be addressed. 


Long ago the Jews were exhorted 
to teach the commandments of God 
thus, “ Thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently to thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” 

They had no books in those days. 
Memory and tradition took their 
place. Only by incessant repetition 
can the deaf learn the language of 
the people among whom they dwell. 
They must be encouraged to use it 
constantly, and it must be used con- 
stantly in speaking to them. Let us 
talk with our fingers about the things 
around us, about the things with 
which the children are familiar; 
about the desks, the table, the slates, 
the Principal, the Matron, sheep, 
dogs, cats, cows, horses, poultry, etc. 
Let us gossip with the finger alpha- 
bet. Encourage the pupils to ask 
uestions as well as to answer them, 
have known pupils to commit their 
tasks to memory evening after eveu- 
ing and recite the next day with 
scarcely an error, who could ask and 
understand only a few of the simp- 
lest questions of daily life. They 
derived very little benefit from these 
lessons, perhaps none at all. If their 
teacher had devoted more time to 
training them in colloquial language, 
those pupils would have profited more 
by their school life than they did. I 
presume that they derived no more 
benefit from such memory lessons 
than I would from committing to 
memory a passage in Choctaw which 
I could not understand. K. B. L. 

Directions. 

1. Ask where I am going. 

2. Ask if you may go home on 
Dec. 20th. 

3. Ask me if your father has sent 
any money to me to pay your fare. 

4. Ask me if your father has 
written to me about your going home. 

5. Ask me if I saw the foot-ball 
match. 

6. Ask me how I am. 

7. Ask the fare to Philadelphia. 

8. Ask if I have ever been to 
Washington. 

9. Ask if I went to the World’s 
Fair. 

10. Ask what it is. 

11. Ask when you can go home. 

12. Ask which I prefer base - ball 
or foot-ball. 

Question Papers. 

’ I. 

1. What is a bear covered with ? 

2. What does he eat ? 

3. How many kinds of bears caff 
you name ? 

4. Have you ever seen a bear ? 

5. Can bears climb trees ? 

6. How large is a bear ? 

7. Where do bears live ? 


8. Is bear’s meat good to eat ? 

9. Have you ever eaten it ? 

10. How do bears pass the winter ? 

11. What is peculiar about a bear’s 
claws ? 

12. V ould you like to own a bear ? 

II. 

1. What is a cow covered with ? 

2. What is a cow good for ? 

3. What things are made from 
milk ? 

4. What is the flesh of cows called ? 

5. What has a cow on her head ? 

6. What does she live on ? 

7. Can you milk a cow ? 

8. How is butter obtained from 
milk ? 

9. How is butter sold ? 

10. What is it worth a pound ? 

11. How is butter used with bread ? 

12. Do you like buttermilk ? 

13. Name some breeds of cows. 

14. What is a cow's baby called ? 

15. Do cows chew the cud ? 

16. What other animals chew the 
cud ? 

III. 

1. What paper dors your father 
take ? 

2. What is the subscription price ? 

3. Is it delivered by carrier or by 
mail ? 

4. Does he ever send it to you ?• 

5. What are its politics ? 

6. Is it secular or religious ? 

7. Is it a daily or a weekly ? 

8. Is it illustrated ? 

9. How do you like it ? 

10. Does it contain many advertise- 
ments ? 

11. Does it contain stories ? 

12. Where is it published ? 

13. If you wished to subscribe for 
it, w hat w’onld you do ? 

IV. 

1. Why don’t you cut your hair ? 

2. Why don’t you put sait in your 
coffee ? 

3. Why do you wear thicker 
clothes in winter that in summer ? 

4. Why do you come here ? 

5. Why do von tease the girls ? 

6. Why do we wear rubbers ? 

7. Why do I have a platform in 
my school room ? 

8. Why does Mr. Jenkins prefer 
finger spelling to signs ? 

9. Why is there no school on 
Saturday ? 

10. Why do we eat ? 

11. Why do you dislike him ? 

V. 

1. If you wanted some raisins, 
where would you go to get them and 
what would you say Jb 

2. If you wished rI to have your 
‘watcffeleanerl,' -where would you go ? 

3. ifchafstffo i-you say when you 
wish to apologize. 

4. What do you say when you are 
sent after the supervisor or any othgr 
person ? 


5. What do you do when you are 
sick ? 

6. Wliat do you do when a strang- 
er speaks to you on the street ? 

7. What do you do wheu you meet 
on the street a lady you know ? 

Describe this paper and show how 
you would write a subscription letter. 

This is Harper’s Weekly. It has 
many illustrations. The subscription 
price is four dollars a year. It is a 
weekly. It has 79 pages. It is 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 919. It is 
published in New York. It has 
many advertisements. 

Trenton, N. J., Nov. 3. 

Sir: — Please send me Harper’s Weekly 
for a year, and find enclosed $4. 00 and 
oblige. 

Yours truly, 

R. 8. 

Deaf-Mute School, Trenton, N. J. 

Compositions. 

A dog is covered with hair. 

A fish is covered with scales. 

A horse is covered with hair. 

A bird is covered with feathers. 

A eat is covered with fur. 

A dog eats meat. 

A dog has four legs. 

A dog can bite. 

His teeth are very sharp. 

He can run fast. 

He barks and growls. 

’There is a crayon in your hand. 

There is a basket behind a door. 

There is a purse in your pocket. 

'There is a cup on a table. 

There is a book, a ruler and a 
bottle on a chair. 

'There is a cup, a book and a 
sponge on a table. 

'There is a bottle, a box and a 
cup on a desk. 

There is a bottle, a box and a 
sponge under a chair. 

There is a basket, a book and a 
chair on a table. 

There is a pencil in a book. 

! . 

Arithmetic. 

A man bought a house for $1462$ 
and a farm for $3497$$, and sold 
them both' for $7671$^. What did 
he gain ? 

$1462$ -f $3497$$= $1462^ -f 
$3497$$= $4959 $$= $4900^, cost. 
$7671^ - $4960 t ’j= $7671$$— 
$4960$$= $7670$$ - $4960f$= 
$2710$$. He gained $2710$$. 

STORY OF MR. PARKER. 

1. He raised 12 lambs, which he 
sold at $4 apiece. How much did he 
make altogether ? 

2. One day he went to town with 
two horses. He bought each one a 
new set of hai'ness at $22 a set, a 
whip for $2, a new two seated car- 
riage for $143, and a lap robe for 
$9. How much did all cost him ? 

3. He sold a groceryman 36 pounds 
of butter at' 23^ a pound, and 46 
dozen eggs, at 15^ a dozen. How 
much did he get for his butter and 
e ggs? ry> , 

4. After he had kept his farm for 
five years, he sold it for $12640 ; his 
horses at $120 apiece ; his 16 cows at 


$50 each ; his wagons and other farm 
tools for $732. How much did he 
get in all ? 

5. How much did he make on his 
land, house and barn ? 

1. 12 lambs. 

$4 apiece. 

$48 

He made altogether $48. 

2. $22 a set of harness. 

2 

$44 for two sets. 


Carriage 

$143.00 

Harness 

44.00 

Lap robe 

9.00 

Whip 

2.00 

'Total 

.... $198.00 

All cost him $198.00. 

I. 36 fbs of butter. 

46 doz. eggs 

$.23 a lb of “ 

$.15 a dozen. 

108 

230 

72 

46 

$8.28 

$6.90 


$6.90 

$8.28 


He got $15.18 

4. $120 16 $12,640 

2 50 800 

732 

$240 800 240 

$14,412 

He got $14,412. 


Reproduced Stories. 

Once upou a time some crows were 
flying in the air near the sea. They 
saw some clams on the sand. They 
wanted to eat the clams, but they 
could not do it because they could 
not open the shells. They flew ar- 
ound the clams and each crow picked 
up a clam and dropped it on a rock 
and broke it. They ate the clains. 

One day a physician made some 
pills. He put them on the window- 
sill. He went to visit his patients 
and left the pills on the window-sill. 
Some blue-jays saw them and flew 
down to the pills and ate them. 'The 
physician went home. In the morn- 
ing he went to the window-sill to see 
if the pills were dry, but the pills 
were gone and he could not find them. 
He could not imagine what had be- 
come of them. The next morning 
he saw some blue-jays lying lifeless 
near the house. 'Then he knew that 
the birds had eaten the pills. 

Write five sentences, using' the word 
who, which, because, when or if in 
each. 

The Czar who rules Russia is a 
very powerful monarch. 

The Czar is always surrounded by 
many soldiers, because some body 
may try to kill him. 

When the ice breaks up, we will 
be glad. 

If a boy breaks the window on 
purpose, he may have to pay for it. 
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(School Room Continued.) 

History of the United States. 

1. What does this picture repre- 
sent ? 

2. Why did the Indians send the 
snake skin and arrows to Plymouth ? 

3. What did the Governor do ? 

4. What did lie mean by it ? 

5. Who was the governor of the 
Plymouth Colony at this time ? 

6. Who were the Narragansetts 
and where did they live ? 

7. To what tribe did Massassoit 
belong ? 

8. Who settled Boston and when ? 

9. Where is Plymouth ? 

10. Who settled the place and 
when ? 

11. Wiiat was their character ? 

(Answers.) 

1. It represents an Indian giving 
a snake skin and some arrows to 
three Puritans. 

2. Because they wanted to fight 
the Puritans. 

3. lie put gunpowder in the bag 
of snake skin and sent it back to the 
Indians. 

4. He meant that he was ready to 
fight them. 

5. He was Bradford. 

6. They were a tribe of Indians 
and they lived in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, 

7. He belonged to the Wampan- 
oags. 

8. Governor Winlhrop and three 
hundred families settled it in 1630. 

9. It is in the south-eastern part 
of Massachusetts, on the mouth of 
Cape Cod Bay. 

10. The Puritans settled it in 1620. 

11. They were industrious, good, 
and charitable though very strict in 
their liabils. 


12. Is a garter snake warm or cold 
to the touch ? 

It is quite cold. 

13. What groups form the class of 
warm-blooded animals ? 

They are Mammalia and Birds. 

14. What distinctive character is 
common to horses ? 

They have round hard hoof6. 

15. Name the principal animals of 
the horse kind. 

They are asses, zebras, quaggas and 
mules. 

16. What is meant by the word 
ruminating ? 

It means chewing the cud. 

17. How does rumination take 
place ? 

It takes place by bringing the 
food back into their mouth. 

18. What peculiarities do the molar 
teeth of ruminantia possess ? 

They are flat like those of the 
horse. 

19. And their stomachs ? 

They are composed of several 
pouches. 

20. How many toes have these 
animals ? 

They have two toes. 

21. Name some different species of 
ruminating animals ? 

They are cows, goats and sheep. 

22. Name some other species of 
ruminating animals ? 

They are deer, giraffes, camels, 
and lambs. 

23. What is remarkable about the 
horns of deer ? 

They are solid and fall off every 
year and grow again. 

TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The November teachers’ meeting 
was held on Thursday, Nov. 28 th, at 
three o ’clock p. m . 


Natural History. 

1. What are the characteristics 
that distinguish snails, eic., from 
an inflates and vertebrates ? 

Snails are quite naked, soft and 
pulpy. 

2. By what name are they de- 
signated ? 

They are designated by the name 
of Mollusks. 

3. What is the resemblance be- 
tween a seastar and a polype ? 

Both look like a star. 

4. What name is given to these 
animals ? 

They are called R idiates. 

5. Name the four great groups of 
the animal kingdom. 

They are Vertebrates, Annulates, 
Mollusks and Radiates. 

6. What are the general charac- 
teristics of the vertebrates ? 

They have bones and red blood. 

7. Into how many categories are 
they divided and what are they ? 

They are Mammalia, Birds, Rep 
tiles. Amphibians and Fishes. 

8. Which group ranks first among 
the vertebrates ? 

It is the Mammalia. 

9. Why is the name Mam mat it 
given to it ? 

Because Mammalia give milk. 

10. What characterizes the Bird 
group ? 

Birds have a beak, wings, feath- 
ers and only two feet. 

11. Name some animals that be- 
long to the Reptile group. 

Snakes, frogs and some other 
animals belong to the Reptile group. 


The following subjects were offered 
for discussion, viz : 

1st. In what order should the tenses of 
the verb be taught ? 

2nd. Which should receive the larger 
share of attention, the brighter or the 
more backward pupils ? 

In regard to the first question, Miss 
Dev said that she thought the past 
tense ( the tense represented by did ) 
should be the first one taught. 

Vliss Christmas and Miss Brown 
Bagreed with Miss Dey, and the prefer- 
lence given to this tense was justified 
Ion the following grounds : 

is/. Verbs should be taught by per- 
’] forming the actions in the presence of 
“ the children, and the past tense is the 
most convenient and natural to use in 
this way. 

2 nd. The past tense is a simpler 
form than the present progressive, and 
is more definite than the simple pre- 
sent. 

jd. It is the tense which would pro- 
perty be used by the children in con- 
structing original sentences. We 
wish them to use the words learned 
in school to relate what they them- 
\ selves have seen. 

' Mtss Buntiug would teach the past 
and present together. Miss Christ- 
mas was opposed to this, except that 
she would teach the simple present 
forms of be, have, see, love and perhaps 
a few others which are principally 
used in the present tense. 


Best made Clothing 

and 


Good Furnishings 

At DONNELLY’S Opera House Stores 


Dr. Quackenbos thought that the 
deaf could not well grasp two ideas at 
once, and that it was best to fix their 
attention on one thing at a time. He 
therefore favored keeping to one tense 
until that one should be thoroughly 
mastered. Miss Brown agreed with 
this view. 

Miss Dey held that the next tense 
to be taught after the past should be 
the future. It is simpler than the 
continued or progressive present as it 
has no variations for number or per- 
son. It is also easier for the pupils to 
grasp, being at the opposite extreme 
from the tense he already knows. 
Contrast is a great help in learning 
new things. 

Mr. Lloyd uses the continued pre- 
sent at an early stage, as it seems the 
natural tense to use in describing 
actions from pictures. Miss Brown 
thought the pupils will as readily con- 
ceive the action of a picture in past 
time as in present. 

Mr. Jenkins said that the past tense 
should be the first one taught and 
should be dwelt upon for some time. 
The pupils should have quite a list of 
verbs and should use them quite freely 
in this tense before another tense 
should be taught. 

He would have the present progres- 
sive taught next for the reason given 
by Mr. Lloyd, and also because it is, 
next to the past, the most natural 
tense to use in describing actions per- 
formed in the presence of the class. 
The future tense in close connection 
with this. The imperfect, or tense 
represented by the form have done, he 
would defer for a much longer time. 
The other two tenses of the indicative 
are of comparatively rare occurrence, 
and are hardly essential to the intelli- 
gible use of English though of course 
necessary for accuracy. He would have 
pupils taught these tenses when they 
come to them rather by their use in 
conversation and by explanations in 
passing, than by set examples, A 
teacher can not well think out a sent- 
ence with the predicate “shall have 
gone,” that will be natural. If the 
pupil tries to make original sentences 
on such an unfamiliar form, he will be 
sure to strike out awkward and forced 
expressions which are a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

In reference to the plan of giving 
pupils talks in which many of the 
words are unfamiliar Mrs. Ervin said 
that she thought it tended rather to 
discourage than to help the children. 

Mr- Jenkins said that he thought it 
indispensable to spend a large part of 
the time in schcol in imparting lan- 


guage to the pupils rather than to 
devote most of the time to extracting 
it from them. The teacher should, 
manage to interest the pupils in the 
talk, and new words should and natu- 
rally would be introduced all the time, 
yet there need be no great difficulty in 
keeping up the interest and ambition 
of the pupils. The teacher who tries 
to give his pupils a command of 
language by grammatical exercises 
alone is doomed to failure. 

All the studies should be pursued in 
this way; for instance, a geography 
lesson should consist largely of talks 
by the teacher about the subject in 
hand, with illustrations by objects 
and pictures and with questions to 
draw out the pupil ’s knowledge and to 
make him look and think more close- 
ly- 

The second question was read. 
Miss Bunting said that it seemed to 
her that a teacher shculd give the 
same attention to every one of her 
pupils whether bright or dull. Her 
aim should be to teach so that all 
should receive the greatest benefit. 
In our small classes there is room for 
individual work where necessary. 

You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


MANUAL 

ALPHABET CARDS. 



50 cards (with or without name) 25 cents 
100 cards (with or without name) 50 cents 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

Address ; 

The Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

The Fanwood Quad Club's Smoker and 

Its Coming “ Stag” — Honoring the 

Late Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet — 

The Union League Ball — Another 

Masquerade Ball — A Short Talk on 

Season and the Coming New Year. 

(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 

The Fanwood Quad Club’s Smoker 
on the 29th of November can squarely 
be said to have been quite a grand 
affair. Financially it was a success ; 
socially it was more so. Speaking of 
the financial part, we do not wish to 
impress upon the minds of our readers 
that the affair was gotten up and 
worked as a money making machine. 
Such cash as came in, came mostly 
from the pockets of the members and 
what was collected therefrom went 
towards entertaining the guests of the 
evening. Guests ! Well, I should 
say so. They came not in single files 
but in twos and threes. They appear- 
ed to the onlooker to equal the num- 
ber of members there. Never was 
such a crowd of typos, tailors, butch- 
ers, bakers, candlestick-makers, etc., 
seen at any affair of the sort. The 
large reception room of Saul’s Hotel 
was taxed to its utmost, and during 
the opening ceremonies standing room 
was at a premium. A small room 
connecting and wherein the scroll and 
key of the Executive Committee are 
brought into use, was also utilized to 
accommodate the “crowd.” Crowd! 
Well, in proportion to the space 
allowed for the use of elbows, we can 
say it was an army as if passing 
through the celebrated pass of Ther- 
oplylte. The belated member and his 
guest or guests found his “brain 
work” taxed to find a hole and had to 
buck the center to find such. Well, 
to the proceedings. The committee 
in charge had prepared a program 
which was successfully carried out. 

Chairman LeClercq opened with a 
short account of how the use of tobac- 
co soothed the minds of the poet, 
writer, business-man, etc.; its intro- 
duction into Europe ; the peacemak- 
er's notion among the Indian's as 
seen in the pipe of wampum, and 
wound up with a short poem appro- 
priate to the occasion. Chairman Lc 
Clercq then presented to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
club each a small pipe suggestive of 
something used every day but which 
our good nature forbids space here. 
But it is safe to say they will be 
prized highly as mementos. 

Then members and guests were in- 
vited in turn to make short speeches. 
If they failed to comply with the re- 
quirements of the committee, they were 
fined five cents. It would take col- 
umns to tell here the many and varied 
sketches given, but when it came to 
a “young man of New York” who 
advertised a coming dinner and pre- 
tended such to be a story, imagine his 
surprise on being put down for a fine 
of five cents for advertising and five 
cents for no story. This young fellow 


turned out to be none other than Max 
Miller. When the genial Mr. Fitz- 
gerald attempted to make a speech 
that was neither mirthful nor invig- 
orating, he was crushed under a simi- 
lar fine. Tonj- Capelli, with an orig- 
inal idea, was the only one w-ho wore 
a smoking jacket, and it was seen 
here, there and everywhere. 

But we remember our paterfamilias 
alw-ays told us that ‘ ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,” and exemplified his re- 
marks by packing a barrel of apples. 

‘ ‘ Always put the good large apples 
in first and the small ones last. ” We 
were awe struck at his honesty, but 
we got on to him, for on doing w-hat 
he said, we found he put the label on 
the bottom of the barrel after turning 
it upside down. So it was w-ith the 
‘ 1 smoker. ’ ’ There were some present 
whose honesty was severely taxed 
and the club suffered thereby. Such 
facts, though hardly noticeable, can 
not be charged to the members, for 
none w-ould seek to cast such a blot 
on its name. The trouble lies on 
those who were sought to invite the 
guilty ones. As every thing has been 
amicably settled, -we let the subject 
drop. Such a little thing will not be 
allowed again. The club is to have a 
“Stag” racket on the eve of Decem- 
ber 30th. 

We have received the following 
from the Quad Club : — 

New* York, Dec. 1, 1893. 

Dear Sir -The annual “New Year 
Stag” of the Fanwood Quad Club will be 
held at Saul’s Washington Heights Hotel, 
i62d Street and Amsterdam Avenue, on 
Saturday evening, December 30th. 1893, at 
8 o’clock. * * * You are respectfully 

invited to attend. * * * . 

The Entertainment Committee. 

From the above it will be seen that 
members only are invited. The out- 
come of the smoker has been a lesson 
not soon to be forgotten. 

Steps have been taken to make this 
a grand affair. It was intended to 
see the old year out and the new one 
in, but December 31st falling on 
Sunday, it was deemed best to hold 
the event on the preceding evening. 

It was quite disappointing in the 
matter of the weather on Dec. 9th. 
The air was damp, traveling unpleas- 
ant, rain and fog being the cause. 
Not so with the mutes who went to 
the reception tendered by the Manhat- 
tan Literary Association, and who 
attended with the “grip” staring 
them in the face. They had the love 
of the elder Gallaudet in their hearts 
and minds. They attended to show 
their appreciation of his philanthropic 
work of years back. Many promin- 
ent mutes and instructors were there 
to do honor to him who said to the 
world : ‘ ‘ Open the windows of the 
deaf-mutes’ mind that there might be 
light.” And there was light. We 
are the living witnesses and proof of 
his words. How otherwise can w r e 
mantain his love for the deaf than by 
recalling his noble deeds. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet is a name that 


should be loved and honored by ever}- 
deaf-mute. When he sought to bring 
the scroll, saw and file into play on his 
first pupil, little did the world know 
of his labor nor much more approve 
of it. He sawed off that darkened 
portion ; with the file he brightened 
the other part and with his key open- 
ed the door to knowledge. Yet little 
do we know of his reverses, his trou- 
bles and burdens. He never lived to 
see the result of his labors. We to- 
day assemble to cherish his memory ; 
one which will be honored w-hile there 
are, (if only one) deaf-mutes in the 
world. 

Appropriate speeches were made, 
and all in all it was a most enjoyable 
evening. “Eat, drink and be mem-, 
for ye knoweth not what the morrow 
may bring, ” so the good dinner given 
was done full justice to. The scene of 
the reception and dance w-as in the 
Cafe Logeling, on 57th St., between 
Second and Third Avenues. 

We wish to call attention to the fact 
that the only ball billed so far for the 
w-inter is the Union League’s fifth 
annual, to be held at the Central 
Opera House Assembly Rooms, 67th 
Street and Third Avenue on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, Jan, 17th, 1894. 

The lovers of dancing cannot fail to 
take opportunity of this offer and the 
nominal price of admission asked, 
seventy-five cents, is none too high 
for such an event. Music w-ill be fur- 
nished by Prof. H. I. Davis. The 
Union League have spared no pains to 
make this the social event of the w-in- 
ter, and it is hoped the mutes of this 
city and vicinity w-ill respond to their 
genial hospitality, and they will be 
assured of a pleasant time and cordial 
reception. 

Still later on comes the Masquerade 
Ball of the Fanwood Quad Club, bill- 
ed for the evening of Monday, Feb. 
5th, 1894, at Adelplii Hall. It is 
some years since we have seen mutes 
assembled as masques. In our next 
letter w-e will give full details of the 
event. 

With the advent of the New Year, 
we direct our thoughts to the turning 
over of a new leaf. Our old leaf has 
been blotted in several places. The 
country has seen a financial and in- 
dustrial crisis that we all hope the 
year of Our Lord, 1894, will not see 
repeated. As the old year dies out, 
we reckon up the blessings and disas- 
ters that have crowned the year. We 
thank the fates that things are no 
worse. Our deaf-mute population 
have suffered alike the consequences 
of “hard times,” and with the New 
Year we sincerely hope to see a better- 
ment of their condition and of the 
country. We extend to our many 
readers the wishes for ‘ ‘ A Happy and 
Prosperous New- Year.” 

Christmas is such a pleasurable 
season and the inspiration of the mo- 
ment to seize our pen and continue 
our budget from last month is so 
great, that w-e can hardly restrain 
ourselves. Nevertheless, as the 


topic is interesting to all, both young 
and old, little and great, it is a sort 
of pleasure to greet our many readers 
with “A Merry- Christmas.” It is 
our first greeting of the season through 
the Worker, but w-e hope it will not 
be the last, and to the Worker itself, 
and all connected with its staff, its 
contributers and “ye poets,” we ex- 
tend the same greetings and hope you 
and yours will be a merry- one indeed. 
As the beautiful season comes round, 
our memory goes back to the days 
w-hen we were a very small boy ; w-hen 
we used to ‘ ' peep ' ’ over the bedstead 
end to see if Santa Claus had come yet, 
and our dear mama would come in and 
tell all sorts of stories of how- the good 
old Saint refused to visit little children 
who kept awake. He is to-day the 
dear old self-same Santa Claus as of 
yore ; and aside from expecting gifts 
and goodies from him, we have our- 
self, as the years roll on, turned Santa 
Claus in turn. We remember the 
meadows, the water- fall, the brook 
and willow-s, where Santa Claus w-as 
supposed to manufacture his toys in 
summer, and midst the whirl of life, 
its busy hours and its sufferings, we 
glance backward to the scenes that 
were once a part of self. December's 
snow-sare now over all, the stream is 
frozen, the water-fall is a miniature 
row of organ note pipes, and we walk 
past it as in a dream. Santa Claus 
has departed ; his immense stock has 
been moved away, and all is lonely. 
Instead, we see the results of his work 
in the store w-indows. Millions upon 
millions of toys has he disposed oi for 
sale, articles of use and beauty has he 
given up for our happiness : 

Here is the path beneath the Oaks — 

The same as our boyhood knew — 

That heard our merry shouts and jokes, 
Ring all the wildwood through. 

'Twas by this path old Santa Claus 
Was said at night to come 

To bring our tools ; our planes and saws, 
Our muskets, sword and drum. 

And all the other pleasant things — 

The candies and the toys 

The dear old fellow always brings 
Good little girls and boys. 

Christmas is a season for great joy ; 
the remembrance of kind friends with 
some little token of their affection and 
esteem. It commemorates a period 
for good cheer, generosity and kind 
words. Christmas is the main topic 
of discussion now-, and you, my read- 
ers, I know that you this day is not re- 
ceived with sadness. You are right, 
we should all be happy on Christmas 
Day. Yet we know- some good peo- 
ple, w-ho try to do right, when on 
this anniversary when Jesus w-as born 
try to smother all joy, even that 
which nature and their surroundings 
provide. They say “ Why should we 
be happy and rejoice on the day 
which marks the birth of the Saviour? ’ ’ 
We should simply ask them to turn 
to the New Testament and read what 
God says for us to do : Matthew 1 1 : 1 - 1 2 . 
Hence the cause for our happiness and 
rejoicing and to do all that we can to 
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make others happy at all times and 
certainly above all we should strive 
hard to cause the poor and needy to be 
happy when they are leading the life 
of Christians. How beautiful indeed 
is the thought of the happiness of 
those who are poor, sick and needy 
that may have been caused by your 
benevolence. What a noble sacrifice 
to their starving souls, but it is a 
mean comparison to the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, who died that we might 
be saved. 

But, it is safe to say, that since the 
panic of twenty years ago, we have 
never entered so dull a Christmas 
season as we do this year. A long 
prevalence of hard times has reduced 
the average purchasing power of the 
community to a minimum. The en- 
thusiasm and “ snap” that are custom- 
ary to this jovial and generous season 
are lacking. Store-keepers who have 
prepared for the usual rush of business 
attending this time of the year, com- 
plain of poor sales. There is an 
abundance of goods, but a dearth of 
buyers. People are either too poor to 
buy or else are saving against a ‘ 'rainy 
day” with which the dullness in busi- 
ness seems to threaten them. 

And what is the reason for this 
extreme financial suffering ? Why 
are our workingmen out of work, our 
mills closed and our industries at a 
stand still ? 

There is no solid reason for the 
existence of the hard times. As a 
matter of fact it is due to the greed of 
owners of mills and factories, who 
take advantage of the present situation 
to curtail wages and announce a 
strike. 

Infante. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. n, ’93. 

JERSEY CITY AND NEWARK. 

Thanksgiving and Princeton's Victory — 

A Colored Imposter Arrested— An- 
other Mass-meeting — A few Personals. 

( From Our Regular Correspondent .) 

Thanksgiving passed away pleasant- 
ly and peaceably. 

Morning services in many churches 
were held where the pastors and minis- 
ters spoke in golden words the bless- 
ings that have gathered around us 
during the year. Then the rest of the 
afternoon was left to every body to 
enjoy and go where they please. 

The greatest event of the day took 
place at Manhattan Field. 

What was it ? 

Oh ! it was the great annual foot-ball 
match between the two strongest 
college foot-ball teams — Yale and 
Princeton. And oh ! for Princeton, 
my favorite. How she broke Yale’s 
winning streak and beat her by a score 
of 6 to o. The Tigers were the happi- 
est set of people that night. But, does 
any one think she’ll win again next 
year, after losing King and other 
famed kickers ? 

Jersey City has been undergoing 
many new improvements this fall. 
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Electric cars are running regularly 
now almost everywhere. Many new 
features have been added to make the 
city and its huge stores more and 
more attractive than ever, and what 
the deaf have done to add to the 
effect, is the fact that they appear 
dressed up in the latest fashion. This 
will, in all probability, be a new’ and 
grand sight for the pupils who’ll be 
home soon for the holidays. 

SECOND MASS-MEETING. 

Notifications were sent out on Thurs- 
day, December 7th, requesting the 
mutes of New Jersey to be present at 
the second mass meeting of the newly 
organized association, which came off 
on Dec. 9th. Before this meeting the 
mutes, w’ho knew where to find others 
of good character to join the associ- 
ation, did some good hustling. 

Up to 8:30 p.m. there were twenty- 
two mutes present, indicating an in- 
crease .of four. 

After '•some trifling business 
attended to, the attention of those 
present was called by the temporary 
chairman to the reading of the by- 
laws by Mr. Newcomb which were ac- 
cepted as very satisfactory as far as 
the reading went. As it could not be 
finished that evening the rest was 
postponed. 

The chairman then announced that 
the election of officers and committees 
would take place on the last Saturday 
in February and that the installation 
of officers would take place in March. 

A committee of arrangements, com- 
prising Messrs. Hutton, Paul Kees, 
John B. Ward, Lenox, Hummer, 
Partington, Lawrenz, Newcomb and 
Manning, was appointed to look for a 
hall for the association ’s meetings to 
be held in. Then the meeting ad- 
journed to meet again soon. 

NOTES OF INTEREST. 

John Kucken ’s shoemaking business 
is improving rapidly in spite of the 
hard times, and he seems to be on the 
road to prosperity. 

George Shannon’s business slack- 
ened somew’hat recently, but recent 
reports indicate that it is improving 
again. 

Some time ago a colored youth was 
seen to be loitering around the Penn- 
sylvania railroad depot, in Jersey City, 
pretending to be a deaf-mute and beg- 
ging from the passengers. Recently 
Detective Morris arrested him and 
Justice Donnell sent him to jail for 
30 days. Some mutes think they 
have seen that youth loitering there 
and begging frequently. 

John B. Ward, of Newark, ran down 
to Trenton on Thanksgiving and when 
he returned home, told his friends he 
had a most splendid time — one that 
others missed very much. 

Edward Manning has secured work 
in another printing office. 

A most enjoyable evening was spent 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Housel some time ago. Those who 
were present made the young ladies 


feel good humored by cracking the 
latest jokes published in Puck & Judge. 

Mr. Paul Kees has had hard luck 
lately, as he has been unable to find 
work. It is too bad. 

Prof. W. G. Jones preached to the 
mutes in Trinity church, December 2. 
Very few attended the service as the 
weather was damp and chilly. 

A Merry Christmas and Happy New 
year to all the readers of this paper. 

The November number of the Silent 
Worker appeared in a new dress of 
type and many hearing people appre- 
ciated it very highly. We look for 
more improvements. 

Bert. 

Dec. 11, 93. 


A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 


DR. S. G. HOWE. 


Leader of armies, Israel’s God, 
Thy soldier’s fight is won ! 
Master, whose lowly path he trod, 
Thy servant’s work is done ! 


How long the wreck - strewn journey 
seems 

To reach the far off past, 

That woke his youth from peaceful 
dreams 

With Freedom’s trumpet blast ! 

Yet not for him the warrior’s grave 
In front of angry foes ; 

To lift, to shield, to help, to save. 

The holier task he chose. 


He touched the eyelids of the blind, 

And lo ! the veil withdrawn, 

As o’er the midnight of the mind, 

He led the light of dawn. 

What prayers have reached the sapphire 
throne, 

By silent fingers spelt, 

For him, who first through depths un- 
known 

His doubtful pathway felt. 

Who sought the slumbering sense that lay 
Close shut with bolt and bar. 

And showed awakening thought the ray 
Of reason’s morning star ! 

Where’er he moved his shadowy form 
The sightless orbs would seek, 

And smiles of welcome light and warm 
From lips that could not speak. 

No labored line, no sculptor’s art. 

Such hallowed memory needs, 

His tablet is the human heart, 

His record loving deeds. 

— O. If'. Holmes. 
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WHEN BABY LAUGHS 


NIXON WATERMAN 


When baby laughs her happy eyes 
Are like the sunniest of the skies. 
The smile that curls about her mouth 
Is sweet as roses from the South. 
About her smoothly rounded cheek 
The dimples play at hide and seek, 
While innocence with matchless grace 
Crowns all the beauty of her face. 


0EITER SHOE CO., Inc’p. Capital. |1 .OOO.OOO. 
BEST *1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 

**A dollar fated is a dollar earned ** 

This Ladieii’ Sol Id French I>ongola Kid But- 
ton Boot delivered free Anywhere in the U.S., on 
receipt of Oa*ta. Money Order, 
fcli or Postal Note for $1.50. 

m. fjp** * Equals every wav the boot* 
W W sold in nil retail stores for 

m t $J.50. We make this boot 

ourselves, therefore we guar- 
1 antes the./?/, style and wear, 
Br LS? . A and If any one is not satisfied 
llTSi/ vlflfi rRL vre will refund the money 
r \ or " en< * ano ^ er P a l r * Opera 

Ih Toe or Common Sense, 
I ftY'^jk widths C, D, E, & EE, 
r >Y Kj Xsizes 1 to 8 and half 

***** 

Dexter SHOEteSSlik' 

Special tcrme to Dealer t. 


But skies quite strangely clouded grow 
When stealing o’er the brow of snow 
There comes a shadow of a frown, 

And raindrops from her eyes slip down 
Across a cheek tear-stained and red, 
From whence the dimples fair have fled, 
While smiles give way to sobs and sighs — 
Oh, sorry plight ! when baby cries. 

— Inland Printer. 


lH STERLING 


OUR LINK OF 

MEDIUM 

GRADE 

WHEELS 

HAVE NO 

EQUAL 

ALL SIZES. 
ALL PRICES. 


BICYCLE SUN- 
DRIES OF ALL 
KINDS. CLOTH- 
I N G , CAPS, 
STOCKINGS, 
SHOES. SWEAT- 
ERS, HELLS, CE- 
MENT. PUMPS, 
REPAIR OUT- 
FITS, LAMPS, 
LUGGAGE CAR- 
RIE RS, OIL- 
ERS. BICVCLK 
STANDS, WKEN- 
!' CHES, Etc., Etc. 


FOR BOYS, 
GIRIS, MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


Stokes Mfg. Co 

293 Wabash Ave. t CHICAGO. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 
SEND A CLNTS 
FOR CATALOG. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Prescriptions carefully compounded from tlie 
tiest material. 

Cor. Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

139 North Broad St, 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets shown in the city. 


T 0 LLS 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS fir- GAMES, 

Outdoor Sports 

& Amusements. 


JAMES H. TALLON, 

DEALER IN 

Fancy and Staple Groceries, 

Butter and Eggs a Specialty, 

247 HAMILTON AVENUE. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TIIL NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
i Deaf-Mutes, established by net approved 
March 81st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty -one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to till out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cei 
tificate front a county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders' of the county. These 
certificates are 1 printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and arc 
accompanied by full directions for f il- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard U. 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address: 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal 


George T. Wekts, Governor. 

Henry C. Kelsey, Secretary of State. 
William C. Heppenheimer, Comptroller 
John P. Stockton, Attorney -Gene-al. 
Robert Adrain, President of the Senate. 

Thomas Flynn, Speaker of the House of 
Assembly. 


STEWARD. 

THOMAS F. IIEARNEN. 

MATRON, 

MRS. LAURENCIA C. MYERS 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE v CO 


KUrKttVf&Oll OK UOY8, 

MICHAEL P. CONDON 


(Successors to Dutm Hardware and Paint Co.) 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


Hardware. House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Hoofing, Gas Fixtures, 


SUPERVISOR OK OIRl.S. 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ 


Alexander G. Cattell, . . Camden 

J. Ulkguam Woodward, . Horde Mown 
James Deshleu, . . New Brunswick 
John P. Brothers, White House Station. 
Nicholas M. Butler, Paterson 

James 8. Hays, ..... Newark. 
William W. Yauick, Jersey City. 

William R. Bakiucklo, . Jersey City. 


attending physician, 
WILLIAM'S, LALOR, M I) 


OilCloths, Ac., Ac. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J 


NURSE, 

MRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH 


Do YOU KNOW ■ 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hals, 
.College Caps, &c. 

' ■ l. 33 JUast State St. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 

Rowland B. Lloyd, A.B. 

Mrs. Mary P. Ervin, 

Miss Virginia H. Bunting, 

Miss Estelle M. Dev. 

Mrs. Rosa Keeler, 

Miss Editii E. Brown, 

Miss Jean Christmas, 

Geo. H. Quackf.nbos, M.D. 

Ind nut rial Depart me at. 

Mrs. Frances H. Porter, ", Drawing 
George S. Porter, . Printing 

Peter Gaffney, . . Carpentering 

Walter Whalen, . Shoe making 


Officer# of Tlic Board. 

Governor Geo. T. Wekts, President. 
James S. Hays, Vice-President. 

Addison B. Poland, Secretary. 

William G. Heppenheimer, Treasurer 
School for Deaf-Mutes. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

( Patented. August 12, 1884.) 

Tilts Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability. It has no equal. There Is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used In Its construc- 
tion. Manufactured exclusively by the 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 

TRENTON, N". J. 


FRANK H. CRAFT, 

COAL . . 

AND 

. . . WOOD 

326 Perry Street. 


BE SURE 

and buy your clothing at the American 
Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $ 10. and up to order, 


Examined by skilful 
Specialists 


The Silent Worker is 
only 50 cents for the school year. 


STATE A WARREN STS 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN C. DEMMERT 


Having moved from 115 North Broad 8t, to 
51S South Clinton Ave., where we shall 
keep a full line of all kinds of foot wear. 
Twenty-five years' experience In heart of city 
enables us to meet the wants of the public lu 
this line, and we respectfully solicit patronage. 
We make to order and do all sorts of re- 
pairing. C. C. CHASE. 


Good Cigars, Tobacco. Pipes, 
Snuff, or anything in the 
smoker’s line, call at 


(Successor to Chas. Stakeman.) 


Watches, Diamonds 
and Jewelry, 


I J9I - TRADE MARKS, 

DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHT8, etcJ 

For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN A CO.. 361 Broadway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents In America. 
Every patent taken out by us ts brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


The Arnillo Cigar Store. 

All the Philadelphia and New York Daily 
Newspapers for sale. 


FOR 

ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Co to 

KRAUCH’S 

306 East State St. 

Three doors East of Stockton St 


at reasonable 


rates. 


jNientifir American 


N. H. DARNELL 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man shoiiid be without It. Weekly, S :i . o o a 

f ear: $1,511 six months. Address MCNN & CO„ 
LBUSHkits, 3 til Broadway, New York City. 


403 CHKSTSTTJT AVENUE 


23 EAST STATE STREET 

TfiKisrroN, n. j. 


TRENTON, N J 




